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[Note to Editors: The following was written 

by an LNS collective member who inside Attica at 
the beginning o^ December to interview prisoners 
The six prisoners mentioned in this story, plus a 
seventh, Frank Smith, all segregated by the adminis- 
tration as *'leaders" of the rebellion, v;ere inter- 
viewed at thnt time. In the next packet there will 
be* an article (predominently an interview with Frank 
Smith) on the beatings and brutality inflicted on 
the prisoners after the prison was retaken.] 


VOICES FROM INSIDE ATTICA: 

*’THE WALLS ARE TO KEEP PEOPLE FROM COMIXC [y 

by Jessica Siegel 

LIBERATION News Service 

ATTICA, N.Y. (LNS) --"Welcome to Attica" says 
the billboard by the road as you cross the town line. 
Below hang 27 small plaques which tell you who in 
the village of 2,875 greets you: including nine 

churches, the Attica garden club, the Historical 
Society, the Rodeo Show Association, and. . .the 
Rod and Gun Club, 

Surrounded by farm land, the village itself 
looks like a tiny town on a model railroad set, It 
has a hardware store, a drug store, a liquor store, 
two banks (including a branch of the Marine Midland, 
one of the New York City bombing targets of Sam 
Melville, an Attica inmate. ^ome prisoners say' 
Melville was murdered well after the takeover of the 
prison was completed.) As the President of the local 
Lions Club said right after the massacre: "I'd con- 

sider Attica a good old U.S.A. town." 

To get to the prison you turn at the Marine Mid- 
land Bank and travel some distance into an open ex- 
panse where somehow suddenly the turreted towers on 
top of the grey concrete walls lunge up on tlie left 
side and you know you are there. 

* 

"The walle are not there to keep us from get- 
ting out. They're there to keep people from aoming 
in. Ae long ae they aan keep ue isolated from the 
oommunity, nobody knows what's happening. " 

--Richard X. Clark 


A guard puts a heavy' key in the lock to open 
the front door and you walk througli a •sliding set 
of bars that open onto a desk. If you are an ap- 
proved visitor--a relative, a lawyer or Asince the 
middle of November) an approved reporter who sent an 
official request through to Warden \Mncent R. Man- 
cusi, you can state your busines. and sign the book 
and go to be checked by the metal detector and a 
guard. 

♦ 

do you limit the people ja---. or~ ze or 
vieit an inmate?" 

"Oh We're quite liberal In the pecr'c oh: can 
vieit~~mother, father^ aieter, bro thecj w: fe or 
even a oo^rnon-law-wifej children 'through :-\lt those 
above a certain age) and eoen in some aunts 

and xmolea. " 


"lihat about friende?" 

"We allow three male frienaa to write or 

"What about female friends?" 

"Oh nOj" he said, drawing himself back a little. 

--a conversation with a man in the 
personal services department. 

★ 

"You can get letters from people who are on 
your Zistj more or less. A friend^ but he has to be 
approved by the administration here. You aan have 
your family but they have to be approved. Two weeks 
agoy I wrote a letter to the warden asking him to 
put my four kids on my writing list, How he writes 
me back that I can only put three on my writing list 
because the youngest is not on my record yet this is 
the same house^ the same mother and everything . " 

--Donald Noble 


"We are on like a perch and can look down into 
the valley and see the people about how they're saui^ 
rying around and we can tOok on the horizon and see 
the ones who are controlling the people who are down 
in the valley. We know when these doors open and 
We finish our time for what happened that we have 
got to go down into that valley. 

"But fortunately we have been able to get on 
the perch and see the horizon and see who 'a control^' 
ling us. How while you're in the valley you don't 
have time to look up and see who 's pulling your 
strings because you're trying to be equal to the 
economic scale that is imposed on you. So a lot of 
people don't realize." 

Those words were spoken by Richard X. Clark, 
a 25 year old Black Muslim convicted of attempted 
armed robbery who was supposed to be out of Attica 
in February, He was one of about half a dozen in- 
mates who had an X marked on their backs by the 
guards after the prison was retaken in September, 
Elliot (L.D.) Barkley, who also was X-ed didn't 
live past September 13. 

Richard, like all the other prisoners, had his 
glasses broken by State Troopers and guards and it 
wasn't until a few weeks ago that he got another 
pair--bought by a lawyer. 


Men are pat searclied, women have their pocket- 
books looked through and every'one must empty their 
pockets and then go through the metal detector. 

You must leave your newspapers behind or especially 
anything written about Attica. 


"For the last year I've been having a book pro-^ 
hlem. I sent for books to come to this institution. 
Three of these books have been held up — 'Black Ha~ 
tionalism end Self-Determination' by Leon Trotsky^ 
'The Assassination of Malcolm X' and 'Murder in Mem- 
phza'. They alarm the hooka are being censored^ 
that the final deciaicn about whether I will get 
tneee boons or not will come from Correction Cormi- 
a&zoner Zewald. The interview committee here can't 
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rtaoh a deoiaicn about whether I ahouZd have these 
books. NOf on the other hand, when I go to the li- 
brary or see the oatalogue I’ll see books like these 
— ’Portrait of a Mobster’, ’The Godfather’ . To me 
this is not beneficial to me. I'm not trying to 
learn how to be a gangster. 

”I have seen people around this institution 
who have sent for the same books as I have set for 
yet I will be denied those books. They show discri- 
mination against people they feel will make use of 
what they read — rather than just to read. " 

--Carl Jones-El 


Donald Noble was on drugs, off and. on, for 
about 22 years. He was convicted of ’armed robb^eiy 
,tn 1954 and sentenced to ID years. He has been in 
and out of jail ever since, for parole violations. 
Either he wouldri^t show up for a meeting with his 
parole officer, or he showed up With trades oh his 
arm. 

"Instead of sending me to get some rehabilita- 
tion and getting some kind of help, they sent me 
back behind the walla where when I leave I’d do the 
same thing. " Because of the parole violations he 
served 13 years instead of 10. 

Finally he got into a good drug rehabilitation 
program: "They give you therapy and you learn ab- 

out yourself and you try to deal with your inade- 
quacies-mdke you try to more or less realize that 
you’ve been played upon being involved because you 
haven’t been placing your value on you. You’ve 
been blocking yourself out — it was beautiful. .1 
learned a lot. It helped me get in touch with my 
kids because before I got involved in the program 
I didn’t even know my kids. I let them know about 
me, let them know what I’d been doing with my life 
— which wasn’t nothing." 

After he came to Attica, Donald set up thera- 
py groups dealing with drug situations because the 
majority of men come into Attica with drug problems 
but "the narcotics program doesn’t have anybody who 
comes in here who you can identify with. How can 
this officer tell me about drugs— tell me something 
about my neighborhood, about the life I live?" 

You walk up the cement path with a guard. 
Straight ahead is the administrative building. War- 
den Mancusi and his deputy wardens have offices 

there. 


"Deputy Warden Pheil was on a news program and 
he said he didn’t want to say anything because the 
inmates are more versed in rhetoric than he is. 

This is the Deputy Warden — why did he become the Ae- 
eietant Deputy Warden if he can't even discuss this 
— he ’e in this business — the prison business — 
shouldn’t he be able to discuss it? The reason 
why they can’t even discuss it is because they don't 
concern themselves in it. They've got to do some- 
thing to take up eight hours — so they lock up 
three guys for something ridiculous . " 

--Roger "Champ" Champen 


If you oMitiBued through the administrative 
biiilding yoy reach the cell blocks. It's one big 
cell -ringed yquare divided into four quarters. 

♦ 

"I’ve been transferred around to all the Sew 
York State priepna—thia is the most sterile one 
I've been in. You see the way the thing was set up 
you have C block, B block, D block and A block. 

Each block hai its own individual yard. The only 
time there is any togetherness, when I can see an- 
other person from another yard is July 4, Labor Day 
or one of those ridiculous days — one day a year to 
be human. 

"Clinton Prison ia on the same level ae thie 
place as far as the racial atmosphere but even there 
they have one big yard. So there you had a chance 
to exchange conversation. Here you are kept divid- 
ed into little kennels so that these over there 
don’t know what ia going on over here. This ia^ 
what they Want. They know if you start communicat- 
ing— lo(^ out. Then you’re aware of what they’re 
doing to you. And sooner or later you get tired of 
it." 

--Champ 


Cafl Jones-El says he was sentenced for rob- 
bery to "one day to 12 years --anywhere from then. 

But closer to 12 years." The first time he went to 
the parole board they "hit me with five years as a 
minimum." ^ile thepopulation at Attica is 85% 
black, and Puerto Rican, Carl Points out that it is 
the whites who get out on parole. 

Carl is a member of the Attica Liberation Fac- 
tion (ALFj along with Prank Lott, Donald Noble, 

Peter Butler and Herbert X. Biyden. ALF was formed, 
according to Carl, "to try to bring about some 
change in the condition in Attica. We started 
teaching political ideology to ourselves. We read 
Marx, Lenin, Trotaky, Malcolm X, due Boia, Frederick 
Douglass and a lot of others. We tried a reform 
program on oureeluea first before we atarted making 
petitions and eo forth. We would nold political 
classes on weeketida and point out that certain con- 
(iitiona were taking place and the money that woe 
being madegpen though we weren’t getting the bene- 
fits. " 

He is married and has two children. His wife 
tries to come regularly though the airplane ride is 
expensive. If you fly the only transportation ser- 
vice to the prison from the Buffalo airport is by 
taxi which costs somewhere from $10-$20 one way. 

If there are two people it costs $10 a piece. 


D-yard (which faces D cellblock) is where the 
rebellion happened. It's there that the prisoners 
made tents out of whatever they could find, dug pits 
to use as latrines, slept the little they slept and 
ate the little they ate (hostages were fed first). 

It's here they set up the big table where the 
negotiating team of outsiders sat when they came In 
and which se:^ed as A gatharing place when the men 
had mass meetings. 

Now, any inmate who was photographed at that 
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table, according to the department of correction, 
has been segregated into two cell blocks--Housing 
Block Z (HBZ) and Cellblock A, 6 Company CA6). 

* 

"Manouei eaye wt ara up hare beoauae we are 
euapeoted of being leaders of the rebellion. My 
understanding of it is that the guys who are up 
*thers one time or another they had some izrgvnent 
with Manouei or one of these officials aonaeming 
their letters or oonoeming their political books 
or oonoeming the food in the mess hall." 

--Frank Lott 


The men in the two sections of segregation- - 
about 80 in alh^stay in their cells 23 1/2 hours 
a day. "When we're served food we're served food 
’like a dojj. There's a table in the cell they throw 
a bowl on and you eat like a dog," Said Jerry Ro- 
senberg, who, like the others, has spent the last 
three months in HBZ. 

The men are sitting there waiting for the 
Grand Jury, which started meeting December 13, to 
start handing down criminal indictments against 
people they decide were participants in the upris- 
ing. 

Disciplinary actions within the prison have 
already been started against the men in segrega- 
tion. "One brother had 80 days taken from his 
good time," said Carl Jones-El. "And I know about 
two other cases who were called up before the dis- 
ciplinary board." 


Roger ''Champ" Champen is a jailhouse lawyer. 

He and Jerry Rosenberg were elected to the Lawyer's 
Guild this summer. He has, with his legal advice 
and help gotten 45 people out of prison. 

Champ has traveled all over the State of New 
York from prison to prison since he arrived in Sing- 
Sing in 1958 after being convicted of armed robbery. 

He got a 20-30 year sentence. He was supposed to 
see the parole board in November but in the course 
of serving 14 years, he lost 240 days for prison 
violations (like talking in the hallway, being out 
of place at work.) 

He served in the army in Korea, the Philippines, 
Okinawa, and Japan and said, "I went into the ser- 
vioe feeling that it was aotually something that I 
had to do— I felt I would go over there and help 
my oountry. I was under the illusion that I had a 
oountry and that or ntry was here. I got involved 
over there in different, things and became aware of 
fhings that I wasn't aware of before.” 

To get to HBZ you take a left path instead of 
going straight ahead into the administrative build- 
ing. You pass another guard stationed at a very 
high chain fence and into HBZ. Again a guard un- 
locks the door and you are allowed in. 

The hall is long and narrow--as a prisoner 
is brought down, you can hear his white 

cotton slippers sliding against the floor and the 
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guards jingle as they walk along side. You can't 
hear their three foot long oak clubs--which the 
guards more commonly call "nigger sticks". They 
hang from their belts and extend past their knees. 

Those were the sounds that echoed through the 
hall when each prisoner, wearing white coveralls, 
was taken down one by one to see me. The room 
that we used was a psychiatrist's room. It had 
an empty frame hanging high up on the wall. 

"That's put there purposely," said the guard 
who was assigned to sit in on the interviews. 

"Some of these prisoners will even argue about 
what's inside." The windows naturally had bars 
and the big metal door echoed when it was slammed 
shut . 

Before coming down to see anyone the prisoners 
are strip searched--"They search our testes and 
give us an anal search which is ridiculous because 
anything that's in us, they have already approved 
to be there," commented Richard Clark. "Coming 
down in the elevator we are compelled to stand 
with our backs facing the people who are on the 
e levator--nose and toes to the wall while the of- 
ficers continually harass you, you know, pat you, 
slam the doors with their sticks and so forth." 

"Sometimes all of a sudden the officers will 
say they're coon-hunting," remarked Frank Lott. 
"Still they tell us we're not up here for any dis- 
ciplinary action yet we're still treated worse 
than a prison wall." 

•k 

^*Some of these "priaoneTs should neveT be let 
outj they^Te payohotioSj” said one guard as he 
lounged up against the window. ^Vhy they tear up 
little animals — " 

'^Animals? Mhat kind of animals around here?^* 

^*0h^ mice. . . " 


"The guards take the position that ue are 
animals because we are prisoners. In order co be 
a prisoner you have to be a man first. Ain't no 
one who was born in prison. We came from outside 
here. So if they would just upen their eyee like 
I have. I must admit in all fairness that I have 
seen some correction officers who were men first 
and correction officers second. They 're a minor- 
ity. The majority are correction officers first 
and men maybe third or fourth. Some of them not 
even that.” 

--Champ 

* 

"The correction officers are primarily the 
lower echelon--they don't understand what's hap- 
pening. This is a job to them — just like the oor- 
reotion officer who is in here now — he doesn't un- 
derstand what he's being exposed to. All he under- 
stands is that I'm an inmate and he's an offiosr. 

He goes home every night and I stay hers. But in 
actuality he 'e in jail hecauss if he analysed it, 
he does more time than I do beoauae not only is he 
locked up physically but his mind is looked up too. 
Because he can't dea l with th e mutha that haae been 
December 24, 1971 more.... 




jplaoed in front of him. He occn^t break them down. 

**The correction offiaerswho are here I don^t 
think even stopped to think about what actually 
transpired in the yard. They don^t even atop to 
think that they could have been placed in the same 
position that their fellow correction officers were 
placed in — that Rockefeller and his guards could 
have come in and killed them. 

- '^When you start using the example of George 
Jackson^ Kent State y even My Laiy they feel that 
this doesn^t relate to them because they are poor 
lower class white people who are in the rural dis- 
tinct of Attica. But there* s going to he a time 
that it is going to relate to them. After all^ times 
like when Attica came offj those correction officers 
didn't think they were vulnerahley that they were 
dispensible. ** 

--Richard Clark 


Frank Lott has done nine years on a 50 years- 
to-life sentence ("I'm a modern-day Methuselah," 
he said")after being convicted of killing a cop. 
There seems to be some question about whether it was 
he or the cop's partner that did the shooting. 

It seems that no one told him that the jury 
that was trying him was hung--that they couldn't 
come to an agreement about the case. The DA came 
to him and pressured him into copping a plea by 
telling him how bad his chances were. So he copped 
the plea and it wasn't until two years later when 
he wrote for the transcripts of the trial that he 
d'scovered that the jury was hung. He has appealed 
X times and has been turned down but "If you stop 
swimming you'll drown," he says. 

One of the Judges who heard his appeal is 
Mitchell Schweitzer, who recently quit the bench 
after being suspended for taking bribes. Schweitzer 
through Frank's attorneys asked for a $15,000 pay- 
off--from Frank sitting in his cell in prison. 


I was allowed to speak to each of the inmates 
for about an hour, always with the ever-present 
guard or prison official taking notes. The conver- 
sation ranged over a wide variety of topics, for 
example food. 

Since all of the inmates I interviewed are in 
segregation they eat in their cells. Pork is served 
at least once a day even though the majority of peo- 
ple in segregation are Muslims who can't eat pork. 

Frank Lott described the food: 

For breakfast you get four slices of bread and 
something they call coffee. It tastes like hot 
water with a little milk in it--r:owdt^red milk. It's 
luke warm. Then there's someth ' ng they call milk-- 
you can see through it — they cut it with water. You 
don't see any augain 

"For lunch we have two slices :f baloney and 
something they call cereal-soup wn^ch zs compmeed 
of cereal y ground up parsley and peas or:d so^e 
flour nixed in it. The baloney ian* z g^oa--zt 'a us- 
ually soft and cracking. 'tlhen I told the other 
veovle about rt, since I know meata--^ usea to se^l 
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meat -they accused me of trying to incite to 

riot. 

"Dinner^ when it isn't porky it's green chick^ 
en half-raw inside and a cold potato^^^there's no 
warm food at all. " 

Since the Muslims can't eat pork, "We supple- 
ment our meals," explained Richard Clark. "Some 
of the brothers have gotten packages and we share 
them and commissary donuts. We found flies in the 
food. A brother last night found a piece of metal 
in his bread. " 

The money that the commissary makes--since 
most of their prices are as high or higher than the 
outside- -is supposed to go into recreational funds 
for the inmates. However every recreational facil- 
ity inmates have wanted, they've had to build for 
themselves--like basketball courts--often out of 
odds and ends like weights made from cement poured 
into large metal cans. 

It seems that the commissary money is going 
elsewhere. Recently $800 was appropriated to buy 
water coolers for the guards. 

Attica itself is a big business: 

"In 1968 when I came here, I read an article 
in the Buffalo Evening News that stated that this 
was one of Attica's good years--it made $5.2 mil- 
lion," remembers Carl Jones-El. "$3.4 million of 
the money that was made was put towards a shopping 
center out here in Attica Village. When people 
read this, especially inmates who are making 25^ and 
30t a day, they're bound to have frustrations and 
anger. " 

The commissary isn't the only place in the 
prison which is making a profit. The metal shop-- 
where temperatures often get so high in the summer 
that people have passed out- -is raking in the money 
too. The cabinets that are made there are only supp 
osed to be distributed to state institutions. But, 
a number of inmates say that guards are selling 
them to companies at a profit or marking them off 
as scrap and then selling them. 


Jerry Rosenberg, who was convicted in 1964 of 
killing a policeman is a jailhouse lawyer who put 
himself through law school in a correspondence 
course in prison. 

He said, "We're all discriminated against in 
a way, the blacks and browns more so because of 
racism by the officials. The whites because of eth- 
nic backgrounds, because of religious beliefs. I*m 
a Jew, and they don't like Jews. 

"They can't go against me because I'm whito-- 
since they're white, so they use a different gim- 
mick with me- -they use that I'm a Jew. I've been 
told 'They should have killed you like all the other 
Jews in Germany' by troopers and correctional of- 
ficers. Why? Because I want to be treated like a 
human being? Because I want other inmates to be 
treated like human beings?" 

He's very concemea about an article printed ii 
a newspaper that was written by a former white in- 
mate who was in Attica during the rebellion. The 
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inmate claims that whites were coerced by blacks to 
join the rebellion; 

-1 iirS t I..-* . * ' 

r, VlSgiiee)^! iadft.iBUtvage-'.uB i'>. I <n- j, 

I'm w^ipe. Mb and all the whiter , 7 oi'igJ I 

eoualu cP^ Vf^Vuhtwnly on our O'Tn a^^ccr-J -in 
tHPh Viti* blddk i^ hrowi brothers. The Ize vas I 
by' t}\Q devi-ouQ mechjde of the vp^cc'i 
to turm jkit^ ^-eoylo on : 
the blaok3. Ihaz :rzuid i-n efjeoz 
hoffrrpe^ cnct 8ti^ beoout'e ve ^teed the jui z sup’- 
pctt*t of alt the people. '' 


Safety conditions in the shop are very bad, 

”A few befpre the rebellion happened/' said 

Frank his fingers because they 
didn’t, niVb ^"^u£rd 6h the machine They don’t 
have, ah^' kind of safety precautions in there ]hcy 
re not Ititbrdstpd in anything else--the> ’ re not 
interested’!!! cieanliness--all ihey'ie inceiested im 
is secutiiy'&rid'' getting those cabinets ouc *' 

They-donAt have face masks for the peupl<- who 
use spray painting equipmenc. i'-'i of people 
went So^pifal because of the paint spray/' 

Carl 'T 6 ti^spfij. 

TheejobS are ip art cl: Attica's rehabilita n 
program. Men from New York City are otfcred ju 

the pfikort'^S firm- ia job that won't prepare them 
/ery w^ll back on the stieets of Harlem. 

.'hereTs?S jSardit training program but convicted 
fel6nS‘-iinH^^e«'b‘al^'^r license; co thv training 
is contptetst^%^|.e^ 

IljWiattayCfwplain that even in the laundry, 
they're not given .proper ins truur.iuns iol willing 
the 43 S 4 ''therefore when they got out they 

can oniy'get the lowest paying, most anskilh.;d joi; 

in a l^xUxidty. 

Though 85 % of the puson is black or Pue^co kl 
can, the best jobs--the ofthcc )Oos -go to white... 
who ofi‘en‘ aVe the first ones ro get the nickel or 
dime the base v/ages of .b.c *)r "SOr 

Tha «dUaation system isn't much cetter. Tlo 
off 6 r nothing for a min wur) has ,, :e past bth or 
10 th grado* * For latin ])iisoucts who speak only ' i 
i^h, tliert ‘art no courses taught in their nativ. 

tongue. ' 

When a man comes ■ c' jail lie ni.av h-u.ve an 
crement pf ^ trade, ho may have an increineut C't -i 
education^’^'*’' re;n'arked Richard Clark "When lie^ ’.c* 
to jail wn'at does he havo.' Ue h.as l oiiietliing hv 
never had' before---timo . lU) ha^ 24 liourr, to ut.: : . : 
in his own means but then you look at the ireaiu. 
it’s restricted to you/' 

Mum finnaths have done is start classes wn^tr 
they held in the yard. Inmates teach orhei 
BM^th^ ^lAck latio history, Spanish, Irngiish, rm 

Ifu, rfli, oft^n if the class was popular--! f mar, 
pMpla dtiendn'd, they were broken up because laio r 
n\^jB P fry pylsyners are not supposed to con[,rog.-.i 

toge^or* 

IMsple getting together, in.ry- which was a 
word th^t pv®h.ne)^3papers like the New York Time 

to djescrlbo the takeover- was too^ p- i. 

Sfpe^p^Or in D yaid. it's just the opposite . . 

5rT''~T' ^ L I CN TwT Service ^ 


"dog-eat-dog race" which Donald Noble says they 
try to encourage at Attica: 


'’Oz the fo?A.rth of Juhj they aame out the door 
xni tnveo ouoh.etpi of i-oe mo- mci'c cold eVex*ybodj^ 
gete zo run over rh^nr ■ jrt r >nr ice in order to 
have cooc luu. ± ueKt over there CLtid 

v ^iT/hc ni rozoed on eojne^ 


j h(.opt:n. That ^ a 
0 t 1 0 th oentury 
■■■n • coid you would 

L-v v,.l .'>'>.2 yhody 


The unity was there, as Jerry Rosenberg, a 
white, states adainently. ^^Attiou ^ 

ncoun^'n i oy..^n- -Kg r?— lo k 

coiTUiientod Mclniid Ll.ii.].. '’bb. euwu^t retdZvcite in 

tr.e rojzis iviowr^- 'chnt thuij uaej hut by using 
our lntelligenon--L:n:.J: ; rnmori^y our unity and 
solidarity ^ We uKuiersi-^'OCi ^o Ui^l iveur white lovi^ 
foivns upstairs >. We ar*^ all being auhjeated to the 
atrocities the system ia putting down on ws. It 
got to d point where white inmates oouLdn^t even 
cormnxf.icate with a black inmate without being aub- 
jected to hara 3 sment-~called faggot^ punk-lover^ 
nigger-lover. " 


They talked a lot .obout conununity involvement 
]n pri 5 ons--starving vuth education. This is ona 
of the things that the rebellion helped, **Feopl0 
saw that the thiyigs we Wi.a^e asking for weren't, so 
tremcndoiiS---iri fact thru were things many people 
thought we had already. 

^'We knew that a lot of ua were going to be 

kvilvd biit we felt that due to the fact that we had 
Hume uutolde ohsnvv-ers : hat exposing^ which is being 
■ Lk^< ci^dag^ ^xpostng the rriUi'^dert?r3 ^ that this would 
..Kuc igain exp^s*- tlv-^ system. Anytime you try to 
a 3^o>ten whici. zs ao Vust as this system ie 
yuii kn rw there ore going zo he many , miiny aaori- 
f’ces. dacrifi oxs ha'()3 oeer ynade all through time. 
if ad' sf us have iz d'-e a ,:<;#■/ genex^dtivns to oome^ 

' >.rn mv,.i a. ’.?hu - nOxt ia d(jne. ‘ 




:v>n- / V'.. ‘i.i.i-ily i.w,-.;dod for the dofonse 

jl bi.i i ,j . . >uv , > bt-nid anything you can to 

V -Oii‘;iu L ‘ 00 , kooiii 816, Prudential 
1-1 1 M , i'.ul'iulu. Now York, 14202 




^ ... ft. . <i< A- A’** A '**'******* «■**«*•*## 

Mi'A’i and JOHN and voko 

pLhiOiU >*;: btab-ii TOR l AMiLins or attica dead 

:-bw YORK {'LMSI-^lbi'O people, most of them black, 
■i :ir.;r-d iiciritM' . Apollc.' 1 heater to hear Aretha Frank* 
iin and Jojii'; *.cnnon and loko Ono pei form a benefit 

for rne fariul:*s pf slain Attica prisoners. 

.Cl hour 

Arovhi p#;rf: *0 a cheering throng at the 

bon of: L, sporv. ,'vJ l>> * he Urban League* John and 
\oko, who pert-:. ; -.-"ve songs, Including their 
nev one, Att.oa 'ta.e” were also greeted enthusles- 
.t O'* y rrM/ittnce on December 17. 
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FOUR U.S PILOTS CAPTURED NEAR HANOL 
■RISTMAS ‘MAIL ARRIVES FR01 P.O W 's 

W'^iOI (LNS) -- Four U.S. Air Force pilots weie 
o^-'tured Saturday, December 18, all of them within 
40 miles of North Vietnaari's capital city of Hanoi - 
Lt. Kenneth Wells and Major Leland Hildebrand 
craished in Hoanh Ho, a province north of Hanoi 
Lt. Sg, uel Vauahan and Major Kenneth Johnson were 
captino^ in Hoa 3inh Province, southeast of Hanoi - 

Ho .■ . has been heavily bombed in 

the past ic./ years, as visitors to North Vietnam 
can testify. And at one point, two years ago, a 
P.O.W. camp was located there, although it may 
have been relocated since Hoa Binh, ironically 
enough, means peace . 

The four men captured Saturday bring the total 
list of iJrisoners of war captured and held in 
North Vietnam to 343. The list, which was released 
by Hanoi a /ear ago, stayed at 539 until Sunday. 

The first prisoner, Everett Alvarez, was captured 
August 5, 1964. 

This was the lOlst "protective reaction" strike 
by U.S. warplanes inside North Vietnam this year- 
The attacks were the closest to Hanoi that they've 
ever been sinse the intensive bombings in November 
of 1968. Most of the heavy bombing in the past few 
years has fallen on the provinces near the 17th 
parallel , 

U.S. negotiator, William Porter, in Pans, has 
called off talks for the past few weeks, agreeing 
now to meet on December 30 -- one day before the 
deadline suggested in the Provisional Revolutionary 
Government's 7 point proposal. The proposal 
asked that Nixon set the date for* withdrawal befoie 
December 31. With that date would come discussions 
for the release of prisoners of war 

Now, instead of freeing these prisoners.. Nixon 
has added four more. 

Sunday, December 19, one day after the bombings 
and captures near Hanoi, North Vietnamese represent- 
atives in Paris called the Committeee of Liaison in 
New York, to tell them that 1000 letters from 
P.O.W.'s were waiting in Paris. TOe next day, Rev - 
Richard Fernandez, a member of the committee, which 
acts as a liaison between prisoners and their 
families in the United States, flew there tp pick 
them up. 

He came back to New York on Tuesday, the 21st 
and told the press that although he was happy tQ 
receive the letters the largest batch ever -- 
he would rather have had the prisoners home and 
the bombing stopped. 

Letters from P.O W,'s come at irregular 
intervals, depending on how often Americans are 
able to travel to Hanoi. The intensive bombings 
over the past two months, following the heavy 
floods in the north, have made it impossible to 
visit the city, holding up the most recent letters. 
But special arrangements were made to have the let- 
ters in Paris in time for Christmas. The delivery 
is not merely a response to William Porter's 
claim that the Vietnamese have been holding back, 

as the New York Times implied. 
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The 1000 letters included 18 letters from 
prisoners held in the south by the Provisional 
Revolutionary Government. lYiis is the first time 
mail has come from the south -- one letter was 
written by a man who had been reported dead by 
the Defen* ^ Department . 

On Thursday, in response to the goodwill 
gesture from Vietnam, planes flew again over Hanoi, 
bombing targets 80 miles from the city. They were 
returning from "supporting" troops in Laos trying 
to win back control of the Plain of Jarres from 
Pathet Lao guerrillas. 

The day before, the Defense Department announced 
that they were giving combat pilots "greater free- 
dom to attack anti-aircraft missile sites in North 
Vietnam." Pilots are now authorized to strike as 
soon as they suspect that their aircraft have been 
spotted by radar. 

-30- 

CUBANS SEIZE TWO FREIGHTERS TO 
STOP CIA SPYING 

[,AVANA (LNS) -- The U.S. blustered about 
freedom of the seas and threw around words like 
"piracy." President Nixon invited the wife of the 
captain of the captured ship into his Key Biscayne 
southern White House to have her picture taken 
with him. 

Last week the Cuban Navy had seized two 
freighters owned by Cuban exiles and operated out 
of Miami (although they sail under the Panamanian 
flag). But the Cubans didn't make such a big 
production of the whole thing, partly because 
they seemed to have a much better idea of what "was 
going on. 

Premier Fidel Castro warned that he 

had spoken "precipitately" and "forcibly" without 
having all the informatton relating to the case 
The Cuban leader was trying to leave Nixon a 
relatively painless way to get his foot out of his 
mouth . 

Castro announced that the captain of the 
captured ship had confessed to being an agent for 
the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) and that he 
would face "revolutionary justice" for his activ- 
ities against the Cuban Revolution. 

Meanwhile, in Miami, right wing groups (whose 
open connections with the CIA were brought to light 
at the time of the 1962 Bay of Pigs lnvaspi»on) were 
clamoring for another invasion of Cuba. 

The U S- government placed all its military 
bases in Florida on alert -- an implied threat of 
military action. But the Cubans took that in stride 
too. Raul Castro, Minister of the Armed Forces said 
in a speech to Cuban soldiers, "We have taken all 
necessary measured to prepare for any contingency." 

-30- 

SEE YOU NEXT YEAR. . . 
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Sisters and brothers -- 

I 

This is it for 1971, and a hard year it was, like 
one long winter. 

But as Ho Chi Minh once pointed out, after winter 
comes spring. 

It may not have reached you yet, but there's a new 
excitement in the air as we head for 1972, We've 
learned a lot of hard lessons in the past few years 
as the cultural/political renaissance of the Sixties 
fell apart. But our castle was built on sand. 

We are ready to build one on rock. 

T^e underground press, which didn't stop growing in 
the darkest moments, has a crucial role to play. 
Information is power, and we're fighting the most 
massive, centralized, monopolistic communications^ 
set-up in history. We can pit nothing against it 
but our honesty. Yet even a wasp can drive a 
dinosaur to its fatal miscalculation. 

Are you ready? 

We're not. That's why we decided to call off most 
of this packet -- instead, most of this packet is 
a questionnaire to find out how you would answer 
our question: "What should we do in '72?" 

We're taking a day off to discuss it and we're 
coming up with a lot of new ideas, but before we go 
ahead we want to hear from you. 

Please, please, please, fill out the questionnaire, 
collectively if possible, as an individual if 
necessary. And don't get put off by the eighth- 
grade-science-quiz format. Answer as much: as you 
can. If you don't want to do the whole thing, 
answer the questions that seem most important to 
you --use as much extra paper as you need. If 
you think we're asking the wrong questions for you, 
make up your own. 

Now is the time to give LNS a push in the direction 
you think it should go. 

Now is the time. Please go to question one. BEGIN 
Love, 

Tlie LNS Collective 


How many people work on the paper? Men? 
Third world people? Working class? 


How long have you been working together? 


How old are most of the 
people who work on the 
paper? 


How does your staff function to make decisions? 


Why do you put out a paper? 


P.S. And a happy new year. 


Do you see yourselves as part of the movement? 


What do you call your paper? 


What is your circulation? 


How often do you come out? 


What is your phone number and what's the best 
tine for us to reach you? 
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CONSTITUENa 

Who reads your paper? 


What kind of town or city do you publish in? 


What level of education do most of the people who 
read your paper (and who put it out) have -- i.e. 
college dropout, high school people, etc.? 



LBE OF LNS PACKET 

How many of you read the packet? Do you read it 
all, or get stuck half-way or just look out for 
things that interest you? 


How do you decide which stories and graphics to 
use from an LNS packet? 


Have you ever called in a story to us? Have you 
ever been tempted to and wondered if we wanted 
it? (We do, we do.) 




Do you use the packets mostly to find articles for 
your paper or for the staff itself to read to keep 
up with what's going on and for education 


Would you like to see a shift in proportion either 
toward more articles ready for printing or toward 
more material for internal education -- interviews, 
analysis, etc.? 


Where do you get your other copy? What else do 
you read for internal education? 


WANTS 
TO 60 To 



Do you save the LNS packets? How? 


Do you share the packet 
with any other groups? 
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Do you read the RMBB? How do you see the RMBB? 



CONTENT OF LNS PACKETS 

What kind of articles and graphics do you use most? 


Are you interested in more stories about specific 
topics? 

i.e. a series on the economy 
more Vietnam coverage 

research articles on the power structure, 
major corporations or government agencies 

women's copy -- news stories, personal 
articles, more analytical material or all the above 
gay copy 

articles you could use as a service to 
your readers, like the natural childbirth article, 
household repairs, etc. 

coverage of the anti-war movement -- 
actions, conferences or both 

book reviews, movie reviews, record reviews 




1 5AI5 Keep oM truckw’m. 



Would you be interested in getting graphics that 
didn t go with any particular story but could be 
used more generally? In particular, what kinds of 
photographs would interest you for this purpose 
(be as specific as possible)? 
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i\1iat foreign countries or areas in this country are 
you most interested in coverage of? 



What people or erganizations are you interested 
in material about? 


Do you feel LNS stories use too much rhetoric? If 
you do could you give specific examples? 



VMHO KNOWS WHAT THE FINAL 
OUTCOME WILL ®E? IT'S TOO 
BIG! IT'S COSNUCf! 


Could you give examples of some of your all-time 
favorite and all-time worst LNS stories and graphics. 


Do you see a need for a national theoretical move- 
ment paper or magazine? 
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